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Bantu Initiative 


Roane R Rich Rewards 


THE INCOME and buying power of South Africa’s Bantu have increased at such an amazing rate that they 
today own four times as many motor cars per person as the Russians. Latest figures reveal that the 10,800,000 


Bantu possess 100,000 automobiles, compared with 575,000 for the 209,000,000 people in the Soviet Union. 


The combined income of Bantu teachers, builders, indus- 
trial workers and railroad employees totalled nearly $300 
million last year. Two years ago urban Bantu were already 
spending $2.8 million a day on domestic purchases. From 1938 
to 1954, Bantu income in South Africa increased sixfold. Since 
then, the annual income of Bantu workers in private industry 
has increased to $36 million a month. 

Increased Bantu wages have had a direct effect on the 
standard of living and the degree of education of Bantu fami- 
lies. At present, the number of Bantu children who attend 
school is already in excess of 60 per cent. 

With the assistance of the Bantu Investment Corporation, 
many entrepreneurs are now buying and managing their own 
businesses. And the degree of initiative being shown is on a 
high level indeed. 

One such businessman is Mr. 
established a large factory for the manufacture of cane furni- 
ture at Hammanskraal near Pretoria. With a loan of $39,200 
from the Bantu Investment Corporation, Mr. Shikwane has been 
able to realize a life’s ambition. 

As a young boy, he had left home in the Nebo district to 
take a job in a cane factory in Johannesburg. Later he estab- 
lished his own business in an aunt’s back yard. When business 
began to improve, he sold his car to gain capital and established 
a small factory at Dube. As each chair was finished, he 
peddled it and was soon doing a monthly turnover of $250. 

At Groblersdal in the Eastern Transvaal, he recruited ten 
apprentices, most of them relatives. He also built up business 
contacts in Pretoria where furniture stores began to buy his 


H. Shikwane, who last year 


products and later he was able to employ a sales representative, 
leaving him free to supervise production. 

In 1959, Mr. Shikwane established a new factory at Orlando 
and by the end of the year he had 44 employees and the fac- 
tory was yielding $5,600 a month. 

With such remarkable success, he decided to risk expansion 
again and approached the Bantu Investment Corporation for 
a capital loan. They approved his plans and helped him find a 
suitable site for the erection of another factory. Construction 
began early this year and this ambitious Bantu businessman 
hopes to have a staff of about 100 by the end of 1961. 


Bantu employees turn out cane furniture in the new factory 
built with the aid of the Bantu Investment Corporation. 








Personal 


AMERICANS LECTURE AT WITS. 

Among the overseas professors chosen to lecture at the 
University of the Witwatersrand this year are three Americans. 
They are PROF. L. OPPENHEIMER (Tulane University), PROF. 
J. KIDNEIGH (University of Minnesota) and PROF. F. VON 
HAYEK (University of Chicago). 


* * * 


KATANGA MINISTERS 

Two Katanga cabinet ministers, MR. GABRIEL KITENGE, Min- 
ister of Public Works, and MR. JEAN KIBWE, Minister of Finance, 
recently visited South Africa to investigate road building meth- 
ods. They also called on Mr. Eric H. Louw, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

* * * 
EAR SURGEON 

A leading ear surgeon, DR. JOHN J. SHEA, of Memphis, 
Tenn., visited South Africa last month. Dr. Shea, a specialist in 
deafness, lectured to ear, nose and throat specialists in Johan- 
nesburg, Pretoria and Cape Town and demonstrated some 
surgical techniques. 


CARNEGIE GRANTS 


Travel grants to seven South Africans were announced re- 
cently by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The recipients 
are: R. A. L. BLACK, Professor of Mining Engineering, University 
of the Witwatersrand, to study graduate teaching and research 
in mining engineering in the United States and Canada (March 
to June, 1962); J. J. N. CLOETE, Senior Lecturer in Political Sci- 
ence and Public Administration, University of Pretoria, to study 
teaching and research in public administration and political 
science in the United States (January to April, 1962); J. C. 
DE WET, Professor of Law, University of Stellenbosch, to study 
teaching and research methods of American law schools (Feb- 
ruary to May, 1962); H. F. DICKIE-CLARK, Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Natal, Durban, to study sociological theory and 
the teaching of sociology in the United States (September to 
December, 1962); T. J. D. FAIR, Senior Lecturer in Geography, 
University of the Witwatersrand, to study methods of regional 
analysis of underdeveloped areas in the United States (Decem- 
ber, 1961, to March, 1962); H. K. GIRLING, Senior Lecturer in 
English, University of the Witwatersrand, to study the teaching 
of American literature and methods of graduate research in 
the United States and Canada (October, 1961, to January, 
1962); and H. C. VAN ROOY, University Librarian, Potchef- 
stroom University, to study schemes of library cooperation in 
the United States (September to October, 1962). 





MONETARY TALKS 
DR. T. E. DONGES, the South African Minister of Finance, 
will attend the annual meetings of the International Monetary | 
Fund, The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Development Association which } 


begin on September 18 in Vienna, Austria. } 


He will be accompanied by DR. M. H. DE KOCK, Governor 
of the South African Reserve Bank, and MR. G. W. BROWNE, 
Secretary of the Department of Finance. 

* * * 


TRAFFIC EXPERTS 
Two of America’s top traffic experts were in Johannesburg } 
during August, trying to help solve traffic problems in South 
African cities. They were MR. WALTER FLETCHER of the Michi- 
gan Road Safety Organization and MR. GLENN SCHULTZ of 





! 


Chicago's traffic department. 
* * * 
TENOR GIVES CONCERTS ) 


The famous Metropolitan Opera tenor, JAN PEERCE, visited 
South Africa in August to give a series of concerts. Mr. Peerce | 
last visited South Africa in 1958. 

* £ * 
CCNY SCHOLAR VISITS 


PROF. S. O. L. LIPTZIN, of the department of comparative 
literature at the City College of New York, spent the month of 


August in South Africa on a “look around” visit. Prof. Liptzin 
lectured in several cities. 
* * * 
“HIGH” GEAR IN NEW YORK ; 


The World Health Organization has chosen DR. H. S. 
(HARRY) GEAR of Johannesburg to be its secretary-general. 
Dr. Gear, formerly director of the Pneumoconiosis Research 
Institute of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, } 
has left South Africa to take up his duties at the Association's 
New York headquarters. The 58-year-old physician is one of 
three brothers famous in South African medical circles and \ 
sometimes referred to as “High, Middle and Low” Gear. Dr. | 
Harry Gear is “High”. DR. JAMES (“Middle”) GEAR is known 
for his polio research and DR. JOCK (“Low”) GEAR is associate 
professor of medicine at the University of the Witwarersrand. 


* * * 


ASTRONOMERS ATTEND CONFERENCE } 


Ten South African astronomers attended the 11th General 
Assembly of the International Astronomy Union in California 
during August. Among them was DR. W. S. FINSEN, formerly 
Union astronomer and now the director of the Republic Ob- 
servatory. Dr. Finsen read a paper and exhibited his famous 
pictures of double stars at a concurrent symposium on visual ? 
double stars. 

* * * 


INDUSTRIALIST ON HOME LEAVE 


MR. ROBERT P. SCHULTE, a native of Indiana and now resi- | 
dent of Cape Town, has been visiting relatives in the United , 
States. He is president of the South African divisions of Wayne 
Pump Co. and Vitreous Enameling Co., subsidiaries of Syming- 
ton-Wayne Co., an American firm. 
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October Election 


A GENERAL ELECTION will be held on October 18th, it was 
announced recently by Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, the Prime Minister. 
“The election is taking place approximately 18 months before 
it would have normally been held, for the reason that it is in 
the interests of the Republic of South Africa that all concerned 
here and overseas should know that a stable and strong Gov- 
ernment will once again be in power for the next five years.” 

Full attention must be given to the Republic’s economic de- 
velopment and prosperity over a long period of political calm, 
he said. The uninterrupted development of national unity had 
also to be considered. 

“Dealing efficiently with our racial problems requires sus- 
tained efforts during an unbroken five-year period. This has 
become possible now that other great tasks have been com- 
pleted.” 

“As soon as the election is a thing of the past. . . and it be- 
comes clear that it will be useless to try to undermine a strong, 
stable Government, cooperation as well as a healthy climate 
for industrial development can be expected.” 


CABINET CHANGES 


CHANGES in the Cabinet, announced by the Government 
on August 2nd, include the following: 
@ MR. P. W. BOTHA (previously Deputy Minister of the In- 
terior) becomes South Africa’s first Minister of Coloured Affairs, 
Community Development and National Housing. 
@ MR. W. A. MAREE, Minister of Bantu Education, takes on 
the additional portfolio of Minister of Indian Affairs. 
@ MR. B. J. VORSTER, formerly Deputy Minister of Education, 
Arts and Science and of Social Welfare and Pensions, assumes 
the post of Minister of Justice, replacing MR. F. C. ERASMUS 
who has been appointed Ambassador to Italy. Mr. Vorster also 
takes full command of the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science from Mr. J. J. Serfontein. 
@ MR. J. J. SERFONTEIN retains the portfolio of Welfare and 
Pensions. No Deputy Minister has been appointed. 
@ DR. N. DIEDERICHS, Minister of Economic Affairs, gets the 
additional portfolio of Mines. MR. JAN HAAK, M.P. for Bellville, 
has been appointed Deputy Minister in both these departments. 


, @ SENATOR JAN DE KLERK, surrenders his portfolio of Mines, 
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but retains those of Interior, of Labour and of Immigration with 
MR. MARAIS VILJOEN as his Deputy Minister. 

@ MR. J. G. H. VAN DER WATH, M.P. for Windhoek, has been 
appointed Deputy Minister for South West Africa to advise the 
Prime Minister on South Wes? African affairs, along with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration and Development. 


S.A. Has ¥% Africa’s Autos 


IN HIS presidential address at the Automobile Association 
meeting in Johannesburg recently, Mr. J. A. Pretorius noted 
that on the whole continent of Africa with its more than 200 
million people, there were only 2,211,143 motor vehicles in 


1959. Of this number, 1,144,015 were in South Africa. 








A member of the Pretoria voluntary moonwatch team scans 
his telescope for American satellites. The team was formed orig- 
inally for participation in the International Geophysical Y ear. 


Moonwatchers Praised 


THE VALUE of voluntary moonwatch teams and the outstand- 
ing services rendered by the team in Pretoria were stressed 
recently in a newsletter of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. 

The Pretoria team, operating under the leadership of Mr. 
Roy Smith of the National Physical Laboratory, made the 
world’s first optical observations of the Polka Dot satellite 
launched from Virginia last February. When the radio-transmit- 
ter of the 12-foot balloon satellite collapsed, nobody knew 
whether or not the Polka Dot had been placed in orbit. 

The Pretoria team was about to give up when they were 
notified by the minitrack station at Esselen Park that indistinct 
signals were being received. With this information, the team 
continued their observations and sighted the satellite by tele- 
scope a few minutes later. 

The Baker-Nunn camera at Olifantsfontein was put into 
action and the information was flashed to America by telex. 


Those Cagey Tourists 


MANY PEOPLE have seen a lion in a cage, but very few lions 
have seen caged people. But, as a result of a new tourist serv- 
ice at the Etosha Game Park, S.W.A., lions can now queue up 
to look at people in cages. A truck with a cage built on — 
equipped with rails and seats—now transports tourists to spots 
where the lions feast. There, visitors can marvel at the ravenous 
appetites of the king of beasts. Last year a total of 12,400 
tourists visited the park. 


South African Scope—Sept., 1961 













South African Scope—Sept., 1961 


S.A.’s Proudest Racer—“Stormvogel” 


THE BIGGEST YACHT ever built in South Africa and possibly ' 
the fastest of her type afloat today is “Stormvogel,” a Cape 
Town ketch owned by Mr. Cornelis Bruynzeel. She is the product 



































of her owner’s years of experience as a racing yachtsman and ) 
the minds of three of the world’s finest naval architects. Mr. | 
Bruynzeel, a Hollander by birth, has had her registered in 
Amsterdam for sentimental reasons, but her home port is Cape 
Town and she is representing South Africa in all her races. 

“Stormvogel” was launched on April 13th after months of 
planning and highly skilled craftsmanship. Some revolutionary ? 
methods went into her construction, including the use of a lami- 
nated mahogany skin on her hull and a hollow welded steel 
keel. The result is that despite her remarkable size (74 feet 6 
inches length overall) she displaces only 31 tons. 

After extensive sea trials at the Cape, “Stormvogel” left 
South Africa on May 3rd for a 6,000 mile voyage to Amster- 
dam, during which her crew gained valuable experience. 

From Amsterdam, “Stormvogel” sailed to England to com- 
pete in her first international race, the Royal Ocean Yacht — 
Club’s Channel race. Sailing against 60 yachts from half a 
dozen nations, she pulled away from them all and was back 
Above: Tension shows plainly on the faces of the workmen as at her Cowes mooring nearly five hours before any of her com- 
the suspended hull is lowered onto the keel and the bolts slipped petitors. Her worst setback came within 100 yards of the finish 
line when, with the wind suddenly gone and the tide running 
against her, she took two and a half hours to cross the line. 

However, “Stormvogel” seems to thrive on misfortune, as her 
performance in the famous Fastnet race proved on August 9th. 
During the 650-mile course from Cowes to Plymouth, she had / 
to overtake the whole fleet in order to come home clear. A gale U 
which forced thirty of the ninety boats into port suited the big re 
ketch well, but the winds broke the main halyard and the 
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into place. 





Below: Dwarfed by one of Cape Town’s largest cranes, “Storm- 
vogel” is lowered into the sea for the first time. 





“Stormvogel” had to heave to while a crew member climbed } 
the swaying 100-foot aluminum mast to repair the damage. 3 
When she started out again, she had to overtake the ships 1 
remaining in the race and it was not until past Land’s End that » 
she caught her Dutch rival, the cutter “Zwerver”. C 
A 
cr 
j A 
cli 
} 
} 
, 
Captain Gordon Webb leads the crew forward to furl the 
‘ mainsail during the sailing trials in Table Bay. | wa 
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Mr. Bruynzeel brought his champion into Plymouth harbor in 
three days, 19 hours and 58 minutes—just an hour and 53 min- 
utes short of the 1926 record time. It is probable that only the 
repairs to the halyard kept the ship from setting a new record. 

“She was surfing so fast she went off the scale, which has a 
maximum of 14 knots,” said Mr. F. Chichester who was her 
navigator. He estimated that she may have been doing up to 
17 knots at one point. 

After Cowes week, Mr. Bruynzeel and his crew set out for 
Cape Town, via the Mediterranean and the East Coast of 
Africa. Plans for next year? Well, “Stormvogel” is slated to 
cross the South Atlantic to enter the Buenos Aires to Rio race. 
After that, she will participate in the Rhode Island to Bermuda 
classic and sail on from Bermuda to Europe. 


Michael Trimming of Johannesburg strains on a winch. He 
was a member of the Cowes race crew. 






Crammed with well-wishers, “Stormvogel” points up into the 
wind (above) during her first trial. Her sea trials over, she heads 
out for St. Helena (below) with her owner at the helm and her 
crew waving goodbye to Cape Town. She will not be home until 
Christmas. 
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NO DEVALUATION 


IN THE ABSENCE of a world recession, there is no reason to 
expect either an economic recession in South Africa or a uni- 
lateral devaluation of South African currency, Dr. M. H. de 
Kock, Governor of the South African Reserve Bank, told the 
annual meeting of the Bank's stockholders recently. 

Devaluation could be ruled out, not only because there 
would be no necessity for it but also because there would be 
no net advantage to be gained from such a step from the point 
of view of either the balance of payments or the internal eco- 
nomic situation. 


FAVOURABLE FACTORS 


Reviewing the internal economic situation of the Republic, 
Dr. De Kock said that while some of the unfavourable factors 
had probably not yet exerted their full effect, there were also 
some favourable factors to be recorded: 


@ The continuing increase in GOLD PRODUCTION had proved 
to be a pillar of strength in the economy and had again en- 
abled the gold mining industry to perform its traditional func- 
tion as an important stabilizing factor. 


@ MERCHANDISE EXPORTS, which showed an improvement 
during the first half of this year, would appear to have rea- 
sonably promising prospects for the near future. 


@ While certain SECONDARY INDUSTRIES had recently ex- 
perienced a substantial decline in productivity, others had de- 
rived a stimulus from the more stringent import control meas- 
ures and from increased protection. 


@ Direct FOREIGN INVESTMENTS in South Africa would no 
doubt continue as suitable opportunities present themselves, 
since this kind of investment should not be affected by the 
present restrictions on capital transfers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Dr. De Kock noted that, due to certain special. receipts, the 
gold and exchange holdings of the Reserve Bank have recently 
increased from a low point of R142 million ($198.8 million) on 
June 16 to R169 million ($236.6 million) on August 4, without 
any drawings having to be made on the standby credit granted 
by the International Monetary Fund. 

“Moreover, these special receipts, including loans for 7 to 
10 years, as well as negotiations for other foreign loans of 
which we have been informed, seem to indicate the beginning 
of an increase in foreign confidence in the maintenance of 
order, stability and prosperity in South Africa,” said Dr. De 
Kock. 

He said earlier that there was as yet no reliable indication 
of the amount of foreign exchange which could be recovered 
by repatriation of foreign-held assets of South Africans. He 
mentioned the figure of R160,000,000 ($224 million) as the esti- 
mated holdings of short-term foreign assets at the end of March 
1961, but said that allowance had to be made for certain 
liabilities. 


Eximbank to Follow 
S.A. System 


ON AUGUST 2nd, Mr. Thomas Killefer, vice chairman of the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank, told a group of Chicago businessmen 
that the American government had decided to participate in an 
expanded program of guarantees to U.S. exporters against 
losses abroad. 

Mr. Killefer remarked that final details were still to be 
worked out, but he indicated that the plan would resemble the 
South African system of commercial insurance guarantees. 

South African exporters have access to insurance against 
commercial risks such as payment defaulting by a foreign 
trader. The insurance is provided by a private syndicate of in- 
surance companies, but the Government reinsures 100 per cent 
of the policy against political risks such as expropriations by a} 
foreign government. 

The Eximbank official pointed out that American business- | 
men had long bemoaned the fact that it was impossible to get 
a single policy covering both commercial and political risks, 
thus making their present credit facilities unequal to those of 
foreign competitors. 





Carrots for the Congo 


U.N. FORCES in the Congo are proving good customers 
of South African vegetable farmers. Each week, three 
plane-loads of South African-grown carrots, turnips, beets, | } 
cabbages and tomatoes leave the Republic for the Congo. | | 











British Island Adopts Rand 


THE NEW decimal currency of South Africa is now being | 
used on the British island of Tristan da Cunha, some 1;000 miles 
west of Cape Town in the South Atlantic. The change from | 
sterling was made for convenience because of trade and other | 
commercial connections with South Africa. 


U.S., CANADA ARE 
GOOD MARKETS 


AMERICA and Canada are great potential markets for South 
Africa, said Dr. H. J. van Eck, chairman of the Industrial Devel- | 
opment Corporation, at the annual banquet of the Exporters | 
Association in Johannesburg on August 16th. The recent official 
trade mission to North America returned to South Africa con- 
vinced that there are a number of industries in the Republic 
which are competitive in world markets. 

Dr. Van Eck, who was the leader of the trade mission, said / 
that the mission had been well received in both countries. But, | 
he added, “it is no good to think that exports are just obtained 
by exhortation. We must do our duty from this end.” i 
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Four New Factories 


@ SASOLBURG'’S first fertilizer factory will soon rise on a 50- 
acre site. Dr. J. Planting, managing director of Windmill Fer- 
tilizers, Ltd., has announced that the investment in the factory 
will total $5.6 million. 
@ Mr. James Dallas, managing director of a British company 
which manufactures monorail overhead equipment for indus- 
trial use, said that a subsidiary of the British company has been 
formed in South Africa to make the same type of equipment at 
Benoni. Although raw materials will be imported initially, it is 
hoped to make the concern “all South African” within a year. 
The annual turnover is expected to be about $1.4 million. 
® Citric Acid will be produced from cane molasses at a new 
plant to be established on the Natal coast at an estimated cost 
of $1.6 million. About 60 per cent of the factory's equipment 
will be manufactured in South Africa. The plant is expected to 
come into production in about July, 1962, and initial output 
will be approximately 2,400 tons a year, enough to meet South 
Africa’s whole industrial demand for citric acid. All of the cur- 
rent citric acid is now being imported and the cost of the 
domestic product is expected to be substantially less than the 
imported product. 

SCHLESINGER PLANT 
@ The Schlesinger Organization’s $1,260,000 citrus juice plant 
at Letaba in the Northern Transvaal was opened on July 25th 
by Mr. Paul Sauer, the Minister of Lands. It is the first of its kind 
in South Africa and is expected to prove valuable as a source 
of exports and savings on foreign exchange. Designed to han- 
dle 150 tons a day, the plant's initial output will involve process- 
ing 15,000 tons of citrus a year. The capacity of the plant can 
be doubled, however. By-products will include oil from peel 
and minced peel for cattle fodder. 


Rise in Reserves 


GOLD and foreign exchange reserves rose by R28,000,000 
($39,200,000) from the middle of June to the middle of August 
as a result of the Government’s measures to safeguard the eco- 


nomic position. 


NEWSPRINT. CONSUMPTION 


THOUGH not a big consumer of paper in comparison with 
the rest of the world, South Africa stands high in the consump- 
tion of newsprint. About 79,000 tons of newsprint roll off the 
presses every year, 66 per cent of the amount used on the 
African continent. 

The United States is first in consumption, using 6.5 million 


tons a year, or about 80 Ibs. per head of population. Australia 


ranks second with 65 lbs. per person, and Great Britain con- 
sumes about 50 Ibs. per head. 

The average consumption for South Africa is about 12 Ibs., 
but if only the white population is considered and an adjust- 
ment made for the paper used by Bantu presses, the average 
rises to 53 Ibs. per head. 
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THE WORLD'S MOTOR-CAR POPULATION 
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South Africa ranks ninth in the world’s possession of auto- 
mobiles. Each whole symbol above represents a million motor 
cars. 


1960 AUTO IMPORTS UP 


INDICATIONS are that South Africa’s intake of new cars in 
1960 was well above that for the previous year. New vehicles 
licensed up to the end of August only totalled 61,497 compared 
with 54,528 in the same period of 1959, according to the latest 
figures issued by the Bureau of Census and Statistics. The com- 
mercial vehicle sector also showed an increase (10,618 units 
compared with 9,646). 

Britain and Germany dominated the car market. Of the new 
cars licensed, 22,174 came from England and 21,674 were im- 
ported from Germany. The German contribution to the Repub- 
lic’s trade showed an increase of 3,700 cars over the compara- 
tive period, while Britain’s increase was only 2,200. 

United States cars dropped from 6,355 to 5,091 and Cana- 
dian imports also dropped—from 2,355 to 1,939. But in the 
field of commercial vehicles, the North American market held 
its own. Britain, still the largest supplier, felt a loss in sales from 
4,171 to 3,773. But the United States sales ran second with 
2,837 units being imported. Germany was third with a figure of 
2,491, compared with 1,644 in the first eight months of 1959. 


Coal for 2000 Years 


COAL RESERVES in the Republic, now being consumed at 
the rate of 50 million tons a year, are large enough to last the 
next 2,000 years, according to Dr. P. N. Lategan, chairman of 
the Transvaal Coal Owners’ Association. 

There are some 75 billion tons of proved and known coal 
reserves in South Africa, Dr. Lategan says, which represent 
more than a third of the reserves of the Southern Hemisphere 
and over four-fifths of the estimated reserves on the whole 
African continent. 








SOUTH AFRICA: 


Increase of Pupils in Bantu Schools 
since 1950 and expenditure 
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The phenomenal rise in Bantu education is shown here in 

graphic terms. Each figure represents 100,000 pupils, while each 
bag represents £1 million ($2.8 million). 


Leadership Corps 
for Bantu 


A BANTU leadership corps to facilitate the gradual transfer 
of executive and administrative authority to Bantu in their own 
areas is being built up by the Government. 

The basis of the plan, as announced by Mr. C. W. Prinsloo 
of the Department of Bantu Administration, is the educational 
system and the 1,500,000 Bantu children attending schools in 
the homelands and urban areas. The Department spends over 
R20 million ($28 million) a year on this part of the program to 
promote self-sufficiency and responsibility. 

Mr. Prinsloo cited the many hundreds of highly qualified and 
experienced Bantu administrators who will pioneer the take- 
over of authority. These include 7,093 Bantu school principals, 
4,100 chairmen of school committees, 500 chairmen of school 
boards, and nearly 400 Bantu Authority chairmen. 

Students attending the three Bantu university colleges and 
enrolled in the University of South Africa total 1,700. An addi- 
tional 2,000 students qualify each year from the 43 teacher 
training colleges. The Department also provides special train- 
ing for the sons of chiefs and headmen. 

A reservoir of Bantu clerical and professional personnel in 
Government departments will be offered posts in which they 
can serve their own people exclusively. 

The 14,000 Bantu retailers in the homelands and urban 
townships are regarded by Mr. Prinsloo as significant of the 


fast growing commercial section. 


Slum Clearance Nears 
Completion 


SLUMS have been almost entirely eliminated in South Africa's 
urban Bantu areas as a result of the largest rehousing program 
ever launched in the Southern Hemisphere. Since the program 
was begun in 1948-49, half a million Bantu slum-dwellers have 
moved into 140,000 modern homes in new townships. Close 
cooperation between Government and local urban authorities 
insured the success of the slum clearance, which has thus far 
cost more than $154 million. 

The Department of Bantu Administration and Development 
estimates that the task of rehousing urban Bantu is more than 


80 per cent completed, with residents having been moved from ) 


the old townships which were hotbeds of vice and crime. 


SERVICES PROVIDED 


Economic rentals are being paid by Bantu living in most of 
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the new homes, which had cost about $80,500,000. On units 


where rents are being subsidized by the municipalities and the 


State, $33,101,600 had been spent. 

An additional $28,700,000 was spent for the provision of 
water, light, sewage and other essential services in the town- 
ships from the services levy. According to the Bantu Services 
Levy Act, each employer in a town with more than 20,000 
Bantu inhabitants must pay 25 cents a week for every Bantu 


worker not housed by him. Funds thus collected are admin- ) 


istered by the municipalities and go towards providing roads, 


water, sanitation, electricity and other essential services. 


Bantu Urban Councils 
Planned 


RESIDENTS in urban Bantu townships will soon elect mem- 
bers to their own Bantu Urban Councils which will have execu- 
tive control over township affairs. This is a provision of the 


Urban Bantu Councils Act passed during the last session of ) 


Parliament. 

The councils will function as a link between city-dwelling 
Bantu and the rural Territorial Authorities. The new councils 
will completely replace the present Native Advisory Boards 
and will function in consyltation with local municipalities. But 
civil and criminal jurisdiction is expected to be conferred on 
them. 

Some members of the councils will be appointed by the rec- 
ognized hereditary chiefs. The number of appointed councilors 
will not, however, exceed the elected members. 

The urban councils will be charged with the responsibility of 
forming community guards to help reduce crime. The Govern- 


ment is also anxious that the councils should pay special atten- | 


tion to social and moral welfare of the township inhabitants as 
the pr 


well as controlling material affairs. 
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Indian school girls in their traditional dress. Most Indian 
children today attend Government-aided schools. 


New Government Department: 
Indian Affairs 


THE CREATION of a new Department of Indian Affairs, de- 
signed to bring about better relations between Indians and 
other population groups, and the appointment of Mr. W. A. 
Maree, Minister of Bantu Education, also as Minister of Indian 
Affairs, was recently announced by the Government. 

In a statement issued after assumption of his duties, Mr. 
Maree said that the solution of the Indian problem had not 
been found, as successive Governments had hoped, in voluntary 
and State-subsidized repatriation of Indians. 

Indian inhabitants are the permanent responsibility of the 
South African Government, he continued, and in accordance 
with its policy that all sections of the community should be 
afforded full opportunities of co-existent development, the 
Government had decided on the creation of an independent 


} Department of Indian Affairs. 


The new Department wil) promote the interests of the Indian 
community, attend to such matters as housing, welfare, educa- 
tional facilities, social and health services, and create new 


| avenues of employment. 
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RESEARCH AT BARAGWANATH 


BARAGWANATH Hospital for non-whites, the biggest single 
hospital in Africa, can point with pride to nearly 300 original 
contributions to medical science and a prospect of carrying out 
research unequalled anywhere, said Dr. |. Frack, medical su- 
perintendent of the hospital. 

Articles to medical journals all over the world have elicited 
frequent inquiries and stimulated research in other countries. 
Work on cancer at Baragwanath has brought distinction to 
South African pathologists, and valuable contributions have 
been made to the total knowledge of scurvy and other forms 
of serious malnutrition. Research on acute infant diarrhea and 
the premature infant are among the other fields covered. 
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§.A. Indians—A Background 


THE MOST important Asian element in Africa is the Indian. 
Yet Indian immigration is chiefly an occurrence of the past hun- 
dred years. It is closely related to the growth of tabor require- 
ments in the developing plantations in British territories. 

From 1860 onwards the British colony of Natal imported 
Indian workers for the sugar plantations and in about 1895 
India also started providing workers for the construction of the 
Kenya-Uganda railway line in East Africa. The largest concen- 
tration of Indians on the continent are accordingly found in 
South Africa and East Africa. 

As a population element on the continent its numbers are 
small. Out of a total of approximately 207 million people, the 
Indians number only 600,000 to 700,000 (1956). Yet their par- 
ticular concentration in South and East Africa makes their pres- 
ence one of the most noticeable factors of tension in the ranks 
of both white and non-white peoples. Lord Hailey remarked 
that “the most conspicuous problem in connection with the non- 
European immigrant communities arises from the existence of 
Indians in South Africa and the British East African territories.” 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

With the development of the sugar industry in Natal during 
the last century, the Government of India agreed to allow in- 
dentured laborers to migrate to South Africa. 

Altogether, approximately 143,000 Indians came to South 
Africa before mass immigration ceased in 1913. After their 
period of service, most of them chose to remain instead of re- 
turning to India and in later years the Indian community was 
reinforced by a constant stream of craftsmen, merchants and 
others. 

Today they number 477,414 and are a thriving community 
preserving most of their own customs and way of life. Their 
mother tongues include Tamil, Hindi, Telegu, Gujarati and 
Urdu. 

More than half the total Indian population in Africa lives in 
South Africa, where it forms about 3 per cent of the country’s 
population. Of that number about 80 per cent live in Natal. 


REPATRIATION FAILS 

The contribution of Indians to the development of Natal was 
considerable, and their standard of living in South Africa is 
superb in comparison with that in their country of origin. The 
failure of repatriation schemes is clear evidence that the Indian 
in South Africa is not unaware of this fact. 

It was indeed conditions in India itself which led to a sharp 
drop in the numbers of those who asked for repatriation after 
1926. A report of the South African Indian Congress at the 
time emphasized India’s cold lack of interest in her returning 
children. 

It is South Africa’s responsibility and task to transform what 
is still regarded as an unassimilable cultural group in its popu- 
lation into a productive people. 

(The above is partially excerpted from an article by Profes- 
sor J. P. Bruwer of the University of Stellenbosch, entitled “The 


Asian in Africa.) 
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“Silas Marner” 
ls Premiered 


SILAS MARNER, the miserly weaver of George Eliot's novel, 
made his first appearance on the operatic stage when a three- 
act opera by John Joubert was given its world premiere by the 
South African College of Music in Cape Town. 

The talents of Mr. Gregorio Fiasconaro as producer and 
Prof. Erik Chisholm helped to make the opera an outstanding 
success. But its distinguishing feature was the music itself. It 
was hailed with widespread critical acclaim and the London 
Times commented: “Mr. Joubert’s music is of our time without 
being radically modern; he wholeheartedly accepts the musical 
tradition and rejects the innovations of the more advanced 
composers. . . . Mr. Joubert’s music has a clear texture, while 
his setting of the text is excellent throughout.” 

The libretto by Miss Rachel Trickett concentrates on the as- 


pects of the story which offer themselves for musical interpreta- 


tion, especially the two distinct but inter-related plots concern- 
ing Silas Marner and Godfrey Cass. The scenes alternate 
between the weaver’s cottage and the squire’s hall. Several 
traditional tunes mentioned in the novel were incorporated 
within the symphonic framework to lend authenticity of the 
English countryside. 

At 34, Mr. Joubert has come to be recognized as one of 
South Africa’s most distinguished composers. 


Heat Spoils the Harmony 


A JOHANNESBURG piano tuner flew 2,000 miles recently 
to tune three pianos. Mr. Joachim Prunzel got on a plane at 
Jan Smuts Airport for the long trip to Lambarene in the Gabon 
Republic to tune the pianos at Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital. 
Heat and humidity had put all three out of action and Mr. 
Prunzel had to repair them. 
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Imam H. A. Baker of Simonstown has devoted his spare time 


in the past six years to translating the Koran into Afrikaans. He 
has conrpleted thirty volumes. 


An Afrikaans Koran 


THE KORAN may be translated into Afrikaans to enable 


b] 


- 
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South Africa’s 80,000 Afrikaans-speaking Mohammedans to | 


read it. Dr. M. S. du Buson, secretary of the S.A. Academy for 
Arts and Science, has announced that the Academy council is 
negotiating with translators and publishers and an official 
translation is expected to result. 

South African Mohammedans are among the oldest com- 
munities in the country. They are descended from the early 
Moslem peoples brought to the Cape by the Dutch East India 
Company in the 18th century, and many of them follow trades 
which have been in their families for over 200 years. 

Most of them are Afrikaans-speaking and the children are 
instructed in Arabic, English and Afrikaans. Many parts of the 
Koran have been translated privately into Afrikaans by their 
scholars, but the venture by the S.A. Academy represents the 
first attempt by a national organization to provide an authentic 
version. 


NEW BOOKLET 


WHAT is the truth about South Africa? What are South Afri- 
cans trying to do and what have they already achieved? These 
questions and others are answered by South Africa’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Dr. W. C. Naudé, in a new booklet 
published by the Information Service. 

The booklet entitled SOUTH AFRICA: A WESTERN SOCIETY 
is illustrated with up-to-date maps, charts and photos. For a 
free copy of SOUTH AFRICA: A WESTERN SOCIETY, please 
write a note or a postcard to the Information Service of South 
Africa, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


After having sent you the booklet, we would welcome your , 


frank comments on it. 
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“King Kong” Slated 
for Broadway 


“KING KONG,” the story of a Zulu boxer who turned to 
crime and finally took his life in jail, is scheduled for opening 
on Broadway next February with a cast of sixty. New York 
impressario Kermit Bloomgarden announced recently that ar- 
rangements to import the indigenous South African musical 
have been completed. 

The Johannesburg actor-director 
staged the show in South Africa and London, will direct it on 
Broadway. “We will make small changes in the dialogue to 


Leon Gluckman, who 


make it more understandable for Americans,” Mr. Gluckman 
said. Otherwise, there will be no attempt to add the gloss and 
veneer to which Broadway audiences are accustomed. 

The company will tour the provinces in England before com- 
ing to the United States. But Mr. lan Bernhardt, who launched 
"King Kong” in Johannesburg, said that the cast is not ex- 
pected back in South Africa before 1963. 


IMMIGRANTS DOUBLED 


DURING the first five months of 1961, the number of immi- 
grants to South Africa was more than double that for the same 
period last year, according to the Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics. From January to May, 1960, South Africa received 3,422 
immigrants, compared with 7,139 settlers this year. This figure 
was 1,119 more than the number of people who emigrated. 

Visitors: to South Africa during these five months totalled 
78,220 and included businessmen, tourists, scholars and nine 
refugees. 


Spouse Cooking—U.5S. Style 


A COOK BOOK has been issued by the American Women’s 
Club in Pretoria, according to Mrs. Ellen Fullard-Leo who re- 
cently visited South Africa from her Hawaii home. Among the 
recipes is one contributed by the wife of an Embassy official 
on “How to cook a Husband,” which advises that emptying the 
pockets and adding confectioner’s sugar called kisses greatly 
improves the flavor. (“If he splutters and sizzles at first, don’t 
be alarmed or anxious. Some husbands do this until done.’’) 


S.A. Painting in New York 


A PAINTING by the Johannesburg artist Jan Dingemans is 
the first from Africa south of the Congo to be hung in New 
York’s Museum of Primitive and African Art. A study of Bantu 
women, painted by Mr. Dingemans last year, was bought by 
Mr. Peter Cole, a United Nations staff-member who came to 
South Africa to prepare for Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit last Janu- 
ary. Mr. Cole brought the painting to New York and it is now 
in the collection of the museum, whose president is Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. 
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Mr. Arnold Dover, choreographer of “King Kong,” puts a 
troupe of young actors through a dance routine. 


Producer Praises 
National Theatre 


BROADCASTING a talk “Youth and the Theater” over 
Springbok Radio recently, the distinguished American pro- 
ducer Margaret Webster said that since the theater in South 
Africa is still young and formative, she was impressed to see 
how much attention it has already devoted to the young. 

The most impressive thing she had seen on her visit was the 
National Theatre’s school unit playing at a Pretoria high school. 
They did excerpts from poems, stories and plays which were 
part of the year’s prescribed English literature study. 

Miss Webster had special praise for the presentation of 
H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Polly,” adapted with the use of pantomime. 
There were no props other than a couple of tables, some chairs, 
a piano and a violin. 

“The children were fascinated—and so was I!” said Miss 
Webster. “On another occasion | saw part of the children’s 
production of ‘Beauty and the Beast’ in Johannesburg. It was 
most ingeniously set and costumed and charmingly played.” 
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BABIES 
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ONE of the world’s biggest “nurseries”—the Kruger National 
Park—is filled with animal babies whose antics would surprise 
and baffle even the most knowledgeable of human mothers. 
This king-size play pen (larger than the state of New Jersey) 
provides a romping ground for wilderness youngsters, where 
tourists can watch fascinated while parents feed and train their 
four-legged broods. 


“Please don’t dawdle,” says Mamma Elephant to her baby. 


: 


¥e 


Playful as pups, elephant babies have to learn the dignified 
bearing which characterizes their elders. They’re real “cry 
babies,” especially if separated from mother! Compared with 
human babies, though, the elephants outgrow this stage fairly 
quickly. At the age of 12 or 13, they’re ready to have families 
of their own. 

“Little” hippos (40 pounds at birth) are the submarines of 
the animal kingdom. Before weaning, they feed underwater, | 
surfacing every few seconds for air. 

When lion cubs are born—three or four in a litter—they’re 
covered with leopard-like dark spots. Mother is very strict about 
the hours her little ones keep; she doesn’t even let them leave 
the cave until they’re over two months old. 

The littlest of all the little ones at the Kruger Park is the 
pygmy shrew. Mother weighs in at one-seventh of an ounce, so 
you can imagine the hair-weight of her offspring. 

Roaming unrestrained in the reserve, animal babies can be 
seen through nearly every clump of bushes and on every plain. 
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